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[ONE PENNY. 
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ae — 


BACK AGAIN AT SCHOOL. 


Proressor SLOPER:—“ Jn addition to the other important Studies which will be proceeded with, the position of affairs in Egypt, and the course of policy 
adopted, will demand immediate attention. So hurry up, boys, please!” 


OR, 


| THE DASHING DEEDS OF THE HIGHWAY BOYS. 


A TALE oF LAWLESS RECKLESSNESS, RAPINE, 
AND REVELRY, 


BY A MEMBEK OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
——— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘Tis might, and the pale moon casts the shadows of the trees 
across the wild desolate place on which no trace of vegetation is 
anywhere discernible. The soft mossy grass softens the sound of 
| the footsteps of two Dauntless Boys who are lying in ambush in 
| one of the numerous thickets with which the arid waste abounds. 
The Dauntless Boys may not be wholly strangers to the reader. 
| One is named Blood-Stained Bill. No one knows why, but 
| this adds tothe mystery. The other is called Alexander, but at the 
| bare mention of this awe-inspiring appellation the stoutest hearts 
\ have been known to tremble, reason, totter, and fall flat He, 
p a | i however, has an alias amidst the haunts of lawless Ferocity with 

1. ‘Ah, Peter!" said Mr. Hummer, looking w) 2. ' Poor old gent,” ens “ 3. The, Crag none Ae ig: wrod cartaioly east, but te vie points | leer eae aaa ee eb ae 

H vree! se j watch- Peter mig ve bee! fe west,” sai vr, H., next morning. ‘‘ Why, bless me, Z A fe 
ae el cs ted the aan : se fo pnp nt al seen climbing the new Peter," he added, ** surel no—yes—now if some *eupid idiot As he thinks of this name he bursts into an uncontrollable fit 


easterly winds nearly kill me. I wish it form; ‘‘it skad/, or Peter weathercock on the green- hasn't fixed the thing with 4 piece of rope ! of the loudest laughter. ‘They are lying in ambush. - 
pia this qu kao : 7 house roof. When Blood-Stained Bill has let him have it with a thick boot 


eres cena: __| HURRAH FOR THE ROAD; 


those i 
would keep in this quarter !” hain’t ‘isself : 


silence is restored, and Bill, laying his ear to the earth, murmurs below 
his breath, ‘‘ Some one approaches, Pull your legs up into the shadow 
and be prepared for the worst." 

“Tam ," replies the Boy Sloper. ‘' 1 am prepared to sell my 
life dearly. If n rather than part with it I will ran away.” 

‘The rule of the Band of Midnight Marauders," says Blood-Stained 
Bill, ‘is to commit no murder that is not n , but if necessary, to 
pause at nothing. I havea presentiment that the approaching traveller, 
the first doomed victim of the oath, we have sworn, will have to die. 
Shall we hesitate ? 

‘* Never," replies Alexander. ‘' Let his death be one of violence. I'm 
only sorry that your pistol won't fire, but we can scatter his rains by re- 
peated blows with the butt-end." 

‘*T fear,” says Blood-Stained Bill, thoughtfully, ‘that the handle is 
rather loose, but we shali see. Hush! he approaches. He looks rather 
big, though, don’t you think? Shall we permit bim to pass scatheless 
and wait for a little ‘un ?” KET 

The traveller in question is, indeed, over four feet in height, and an 
unusually tall hat adds to his abnormal stature. He wears a kind of 
uniform, or it may be livery, and carries a basket on his arm which may 
possibly contain a priceless treasure. ; 

As he nears the thicket the Dauntless Bill dashing forth cries to him, 
** Your money or your life! Stand, and deliver!" 

‘The traveller does both. He pops the basket down on the ground, 
fixes himself firmly on his feet, and delivers such a hot ‘un with the left 
under Blood-Stained Bill's ear that Bill comes down like a run-out 
cuckoo clock, and curls himself up like a caterpillar. ; 

Another moment, and the doomed traveller is walking on again, 
whistling, and presently is out of sight. ; 

Then it occurs to Alexander the Bloodless Boy, otherwise the Boy 
Sloper, that he ought to come out of ambush. 5 

As he does so, and approaches Blood-Stained Bill, who is now sitting 
up crying, an object carefully enveloped in white paper, catches his eye, 
and he throws himself upon it with a squeal. 

“*See ! see!" he cries. ‘' The treasure is ours. He has left it. Heed 
not your trifling hurt. See, a bottle containing liquid. Let us carouse. 

He draws the cork and gulps a mouthful. 

The doomed traveller must have been a doctor's boy. 

It is a black draught. 

(To be continued next week. ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* Miss SLOPER particularly requests that Correspondents will write in 
INK, and ON ONB SIDE OF THE PAPER ONLY. Attention to this 
request will save many communications from being converted 

into curl-papers, 


Guapys (Nottingham).—The first number can be had post-free, 1}d. 
— An Actor.— You have our permission to recite '' The Full Private,” 
appearing in the “ Hatr-Houipay" of Feb, 7th.—SAMUEL PENNY 
Sxook (Weymouth).—Much obliged, but no room.—.JOHN THE 
Masuer (Brighton).— No one knows ALLY's age, not even himself.— 
F. E. H. Gruypy (Southend).— You may be only 13}, but we don't want 


to be pulled up or ey raring ser peoples nts ; returned here- 
with.——E. Newtae Butts).—No deukl gor are right about the 
black eyes. If, however, you want a wait of Miss Sloper, please 
send your name, as we can't send to INITIALS, per Parcels Post,—— 
F, W. AsHer, (New Southgate).—/n the cartoon of ‘' Sloper Dreaming,” 
the Eminent ts not sup; to be suffering from the effects of sherbet. 
Portrait of Miss S. with love and kisses, —" Mevicus” (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne). —ALLY would not accept the post of Prime Minister tf it were 
offered him, He would lose his identity if he did such a thing.— 
Wa. Ngwren (Canning Town).—Thanks for your good wishes, every 
one says the same thing; we begin to think we deserve it, A. 
TristkaM(Longsight).—Glad you like ‘' The Adventures of Blbod Stained 
Bil,” they are all founded on fact,——G. H. Fisugr (Norwich).— 
ALLY does not know, his toes have not been counted since he was a babe, 
and Nurse used to sing, ‘' This little pig went to market," etc., etc.—— 
Jack (Guy's Hospital).—Afiss Sloper's love, and she has sent her por- 
trait ; your message has been given to the Eminent, he feels quite hurt. 
Anon, ALLY was NoT the worse for refreshment at the time, he takes 
tasa compliment. ——Mus. DRarer (Ivy Lane). What tnform- 
ation prt require, madam /——THE Pater (Hull).—Zhe Eminent 
agrees with you, sir, he has no right whatever to bother you for pocket 
money. Sketches returned herewithh—Hamitton Bower (Lower 
Norwood).—Very many thanks. We would readily accept your clever 
story had we room. Ieturned this day.——ADOLrHus NATHANIEL.— 
If you are so anxious about the Eminent's Hat, suppose you start the 
subscription to buy hima new one. Hats of his sort run into a lot of 
money.—— Mrs. YouNG (Mevagissey Vicarage).— Your letter has been 
kissed and kissed again by the Kminent, the Koy Sloper ts on his 
way to visit .——WILLIB (Leverton St).—Quite right, there's no 
doubt ALLY missed his vocation, he ought to have been a Major (eneral, 
——(uERY.— We have received the Vaccination Funeral March. Mc- 
Gooseley has been singing it ever since. ——C. P, F. (Temple-crone).— 
AU Back Nos. in Print, post-free, 14d, each, stamps in advance. 

A. B, (Clapham).—McCovseley says a friend of his told him all about 
it the other evening.——VeERAX.—Every one on the staff was itively 
delighted to weed yom letter, D. (Brighton).— We have not bound the 
Sirst volume, but all Back Nos. can be had post-free, 14d, each. Lord Bob 
would indeed be jealous were Miss & to give hum your message.—— 
A Susscriper.—Many thanks. Signor Sloperini and his 
Blondin Steed would come to grief tf they tried tt on, 


ALLY'S KETTLE-HOLDER. 
PRIZE £5.5.0. PRIZE 


< ee ae must be _ in NOT LATER thas y= 
‘ay, Saturday, Fei 21st, accompanie the Cou, cut 
last week's Number, and the name , wen of the fe in full, 
enclosing stamps for its return in case of vejection—the Successful 
Work being the only one retained. The decision of the Fudges will 
be made known in the “* Hat¥-Houipay " for March 7th. 

All letters om the Subject and KETTLE-HOLDERS ¢0 be 
addressed to Miss SLOPER, 99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


*,° FURTHER PRIZES WILL KE ANNOUNCED NEXT WEEK. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


A MAN should be very careful how he trades upon a name, because 
people are apt to draw unpleasant comparisons between the past and the 
present. The majority of the holders of big names are like potatoes— 
the best part of them is underground. 

*@ 


* 
I Love thee, butcher : love thee well— 
At least, I love what thou dost sell. 
1 like thy chops—I'm fond of steak. 
And love thee for their tender sake. 
But, if the truth I still must s; , 
1 could not like thy head or cheek ; 
\nd as thy heart I must decline, 
Thou shalt not be my Valentine. 


DuRING the late festive season, a gentleman travelling in a train from 
Southampton to London was noticed to make repeated application toa 
somewhat large flask. As the train was slackening speed previously to 
entering the terminus, a countryman seated opposite touched him upon 
the arm that held the flask, and inquired, ‘‘Is this Waterloo?" ‘ No, 
sir," was the somewhat indistinct reply, ‘‘ it was brandy and water-loo, 
but it's all gone now.” oe 

* 


“Wiry, sir,” cried young Ardent, enthusiastically, as he tried his 
hardest to convince the stern parent of the desirability of his marrying 
Miss de Pauperly, ‘‘ marriage, you must admit, is the ed of a man's 
troubles,” ‘' Ye-es,'’ answered the stern parent, ‘' but waic/ end?" 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 43.—"' Ye Meme al 


Gs HOM 


Duet.—‘‘ Shall we wag ’" 


| 
~| Wh 


i} 


‘) 


a 
“1 do not strain at the position; 
it is familiar." —Shakespeare. 


Huntsman. Will you woa, or | 
__woan't you * 


Pur. eyor of Kefreskuents. Vay, Gav'nor, | Waiting for his Cue. 
this won't do! An eventful moment. 
g 


~e ( 


(Saturday, February 21, 1885. 


Ergo, children 


TRAIN up your in the way they should ie Deets wit 


children 
t to rise with the lark, but they should not 
their larking. ° 


\ CORRESPONDENT writes to ask if any of the comets come into colli- 
sion oe our earth, shall we lose the centre of pany? And if we lose 
the centre of gravity, how will comic Papers of the future be filled up? 


Tue Honourable Billy has struck “ile.” He has been composing 

ry to her, and has fiend another rhyme to Popsy. When he showed 

er the poem she said :—‘* What a lot of trouble you must have taken 

over it.” ‘Ob, no," he said, passing it off in a light and careless style. 
“All it is worth, I am sure,” she said, ingenuously. 


It is a very extraordinary, remarkably curious, but nevertheless an in- 
controvertable fact, that when a hirsute young gentleman is paying his 
addresses to a lady he invariably becomes hirsuter. 


e 
THERE was a time, a happy time, 
Which now has passed away, 

I wandered once — clime to 
The gayest of 4 

But pi ip heart is fall of woe, 
In vain for aid I've called ; 

Relentless Fate strikes her last blow— 
My head is gettin ing—bald. 


* ooe 
Jones (to Robinson, who has recently‘ popped" to, and been '' accepted 
by, the charming Miss Brown), Well, old fellow, accept my best con- 
tulations, you know, and all that sort of thing. I say, though (serzous/y), 
‘upp it's not any good now my ever looking you up at your place? 
Robinson (with lamblike innocence). Good gracious me! why not, 
? 


y 
a Why, don’t you see? because if I shou/d call, you're sure to 
be always ‘‘ engaged." 0 [Gufaws, and exit, 


WE got chaffing the Honourable Billy about his grammar in the Popsy 
poem, and he grew bog fee. 2.6 ‘I ought to be as well educated as 
you are,” he cried. ‘'I was at both Universities.” ‘' Ab," said Lord 
Bob ; ‘‘it's like a calf I had that was brought up by two cows. Bless 
you it only made him a bigger calf,” x 


° 
HE was the only son of his own mother—the pride, the hope, the apple 
of her eye. O’er his fair head scarce three English summers had passed. 
‘* And be sure, Peter, and recollect this," said his fond and only mother, 
as she shut up the good book, ‘‘never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day.” ‘‘A—h!" said Peter, with glistening eyes, ‘‘then /e/'s 
finish up the pudding to-night.” «4 
* 


THERE is now residing, in the neighbourhood of Eaton Square, a 
young lady of a poetical turn of mind, is so imaginative, that she lives 
upon fancy bread. oe 

e 


English Member to Home Ruler. What's the matter over the water ? 
Home Ruler, What do you mane? 
£., M. You must all be asleep. There hasn't been a murder in Ireland 
for the last twenty-four hours ! 
H. R. (green with rage). You Saxon spalpeen! Bedad! it's meself 
that will go and tell the Spaker of you. 
e 


Lor» Tom was taken ill the other day, and Lady Tom, in a violent 
hurry, sent for the doctor. ‘‘ Is there any er, my lady?” asked the 
maid. ‘‘ Danger, of course there is danger. He'll get well again before 
the doctor comes.” ox 

* 


“ALL. flesh is grass,"—at least, so say 
The writings of the sages ; 
If this be so, then the heyday 
Of life, ‘tis clear, old age is. 
* 


. 2 
“Tove ME LitrLe, Love ME LonG."—This is absurd. Fora man 
who would love a little woman—a sweet little fairy with golden hair and 
blue eyes—would not be likely to care very much for her if she were long 
—sSay 5 ft. 11 in., and strong-minded, in and bombazine. 


“Way, my dear,” said poor little Mr. Penhecker, with a ghastly 
smile, ‘‘ why would the werld without woman—lovely woman—be like a 
ne es 
rs. P., who had just been gi the little man ‘'a of her mind,” 

Ie te : : ‘ 

“Why, because, 't you see, love," said the long-suffering one, ‘‘it 
wouldn't even de ruded," 4 ee ing = 

* 


Your oe confirmed old bachelors are the most extraordinary of 
people. rs. S. knows one who declares that he never even dreams of 
matrimony without seeing the Union before him. 


WHEN is the horse of a hansom cab like the back door (which is painted 

a dull red colour) of a South Kensington semi-detached villa at about 

12,30 a.m, on a blowing and a rainy night?—Why, stupid, when it's 
bolted, of course. Aha! oe 
e 


WHEN an eminent painter has got to paint a portrait he is said to be 
‘*commissioned ;" when he is a little bit less eminent it is said he has 
been ‘engaged i” lower down, when he is one of the fraternity who 
paint “‘ per yard,” he is said to have an order ; and, last of all, when he 
is one of the useful brothers of the brush, whose duty it is to climb a 
ladder and paint the outside of your house, he is said to ‘‘ have a job.” 


Why is it that a waiter invariably declares he is ‘‘ Coming, sir,” even 
whilst walking off in quite another direction to another conienien? 


e 
My soul awakes to higher hope, 
When her sweet voice I hear ; 
I feel that earth has still in store 
Delights my heart to cheer ; 
And yet another sound I prize, 
Which makes my bosom swell, 
At close of day I love to hear— 
The cheering dinner-bell, 
e 


SOME one, who ought to have ‘known better, has invented a self- 
buttoning glove for ladies. He now goes about in fear of his life from 
enraged young men, whom he has deprived of one of their best chances? 


"Wiy, Edwin, dear, said Angelina, with that pretty little pout her 
Edwin used once upon a time, foie as‘ diving | at tase Seard 
you say yourself that ‘a little temper in a wife is an admirable thing.’" 

** (Quite so, my ownest own,” said Edwin; ‘‘it is such an admirable 
thing that it is really a pity to lose iw” But his Angelina would mot see it. 


‘* WIIERE are you going to, my ty maid?” 
‘* I'm going to Spelling Bee, ae oe cane 
‘* Where is your lexicon, my pretty maid?" 
‘*T do not want one, sir," se said. 
“What can you spell, pray, my pretty maid?" 
cr can spell prize, kind sir," she said. 
‘* Let's hear you spell it, my pretty maid!" 
a P-r-e-y-e-s, Prize,” she mee 
al would't give much for your ‘ preyes,’ pretty maid!" 
Cause you ain't got it to give, sir," she said. | Axeunt ambo. 
e@ 


SOME remarkably clever young men cannot understand the difference 
between wit and im If sensible people, at whom the pseudv 
witticisms are generally fired off, would wear thick boots for a month or 
two, and use them, they would be conferring a favour upon society at 
large. id 

It was Peter's proud paternal parent, Snooks, of Stockwell, who sent 
him forth into the back garden to play with little Miss Brooks, of Brixton, 
But Peter soon became aweary of playing with little Miss Brooks. 

. by Peter, cried Miss B., ‘‘ what's the matter? What's amiss?" 

Well, you are,” replied the precocious one. 


- > 


4 


4 


| 
| 
‘ 


* of abandoning the profession. 


Saturday, February 21, 1885.) 


A MISS SLOPER AS AN AMATEUR 


$j DETECTIVE. 


-_ + 


1 AM taking a holiday from the Friv. Indeed, I have serious thoughts 
I don't think it's quite respectable. 

At present I am practising as a private detective. 1 haven't found 
anybody out yet, 


ex poor 
and {don't think 
it would be 
kind, Pps, to 
round on a re- 
ig even if 
only poor pa. 

The first thing 
a well-regulated 
girl does, when 
she begios 10 be 
a detective, is to 
put on boy's 
clothes. Unle:s 
you have got 
them on you're 
not in it. The 
next thing is to 
do something or 
other to get your 
Name up, and 
get 2 medal for 
bravery. 
occurred to me all at once, Lord Bob d that be PF co 

ce, Lori este we by 
look at the Black Museum in Scotland Yard. pinuadien 
__ No well-regulated girl ought to omit visiting the Black Museum—that 
is, if she can get in. Otherwise she can send one shilling and twopence 
halfpenny in stamps to 99 Shoe Lane for Mr. Arthur Pask’s interesting 
book, called ‘‘The Eyes of the Law," in which she will find all the 
awful details mek 
r k, from whom I shall venture to quote, says:—Taking a 

giance around the room, it oddly reminds aah of those" handy shops 
where tools, weapons, cutlery, and small household weapons are sold. 
Taking away the dumb-bells, singlesticks, and boxing-gloves, which are 
likewise added to the gcods in such stores of miscellaneous articles, the 
suggestion of resemblance is still greater. Over the fireplace there is a 
great collection of pistols formed into a taste{ul pattern. , These are the 
pistols people have shot : 
themselves with, and 
there is another small 
ra SiS Fl 
tion, com of those 
used by attempting as- 
sassins of Her Majesty, 
which include those of 
O'Connor, Oxford, and 
Maclean. In the corner 
near by is a group of 
the Walsh rifles—the 
rifles found hidden in 
the stable which caused 
so much excitement 
some year or sO ago. 
Over these is the corded 
box used by the late 
lamented Dr. Watson 
to conceal the remains 
of his murdered wife. 


An Amateur Detective. 


Boxes and hampers { 
(mostly for dead babies) mr" 
are well represented in Pat 


the Black Museum. 
On a table by the ok 
place is a very neat col- 
lection of small tools — 
so small, indeed, that 
they are not much larger than the instruments used by a skilful den- 
tist. There is a tiny jemmy which would not be too formidable to 
open a sardine-box with, There is a very neat pair of pliers. There 
is a bradawl with the steel enclosed ina piece of gutta-percha piping. 
Very neat tools indeed, They're old Peace’s: he was a wonderful 

former. What was the use of the bradawl the police have never 
yet been able to make out. Look at the pliers too. Clever people 
think that they're quite safe in their bed-room when they've locked the 
door and left the key in it. It wouldn't have done with Peace : he just 
caught hold of the end of the key with these, turned it round, and the 
door was open. They have there, too, the false arm that he wore for 
ever so long to prevent indentification. 

Poor Charley! It was owipg to his weakness for a member of our sex 
that he eventually met with his doom. We have much to answer for. I 
shed a tear and pass on. 

Mr. Pask thus alludes to the Wainwright curiosities. First of all there 
1s the spade, and then, 

**On the bench close by are 
some other relics of that hideous 
murder. ‘There are the glass 
buttons found with all that was 
left of the poor girl ; there are the 
corresponding buttons bought 
from the shop where she usually 
dealt. There is another relic of 
the wretched creature, too ety 
and awfully hideous to make the 
slightest mention of. There on 
the same shelf is the apple bitten 
by the girl who was found dead 
in Coram Street; there, too, is 
the plaster cast of her teeth, 
made to corre spond to that bite.” 

When you have also seen an 
infernal machine or twe, the Dr. 
Lamson’s capsules, Mr. Mullins's 
brain-hammer, and one or two 
other cheerful trifles, the show 
may be said to be at an end; 
but there is plenty to interest 
and instruct. 

None of the police noticed I 
i wasn't a boy, and I am now con- 
fident of being able to baffle detection. The only thing I haven't quite 
made up my mind about is whether I hadn't better go over to America 
and shoot O'Donovan Rossa again, as soon as he gets well. I have 
written to Lucille to ask her what she thinks, 

SS 


CHANGES. 


“It is very peculiar,” observed the young philosopher the other day, 
“*to observe how things change in this world. Look at that butcher's 
shop: what was oace sheep is now mutton, calf has changed to veal, 
and ox to beef.” 

‘*Not nearly so peculiar as the changes tbat take place in other 
businesses,” replied bis friend. ‘‘ Look at the grocer’s: what was suet 
is called butter, sand is termed , baked beans are changed into 
coffee, iron filings and hawthorn leaves become tea, and water is, strange 
to say, even adulterated to milk, while——" [Bart ¥. P., disgusted, 

———s 


“FRED” BURNABY’S PHOTO. 


WHEN the news of poor Burnaby’s death arrived, there was an active 
search after recent photos. The deceased had not been taken in town 
for years, and the photo, which is now the popular one, was discovered 
at a country photographer's. Miss Mortlock has an admirable painting 
of the gallant soldier, which will shortly be seen by the public. 


Burglar’s Tools, 


O'Donovan Rossa. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


UGLY STORIES. 


—o— 
No, 42.—THE GOLDEN FARMER, 


WILLIAM Davis, a native of North Wales, obtained the title of The 
Golden Farmer from his custom of paying any large sum in gold. About 
the year 1646, he took a farm at Sudbury, in Gloucestershire, married 
the daughter of a wealthy innkeeper, nd followed that employment 
merely to disguise the real character of a robber, which he sustained 
without suspicion for the space of forty-two years, He usually robbed 
alone. Upon one occasion he met the Duchess of Albemarle in her 
coach, as she was riding over Salisbury I’lain; but he encountered 
greater difficulty in this case than he had contemplated. Before he 
could attack the lady, he was compelled to engage a postillion, the 
coachman, and two footmen ; but having disabled them all by discharg- 
iog several pistols, he approached his prey, whom he found very refrac- 
tory. Perceiving another coach pproaching, with a retinue of servants, 
he contented himself by pulling three diamond rings from her ‘fingers 
by force, snatching a rich gold watch from her side, and venting a por- 
tion of abuse upon her obstinate ladyship. 

It was not long after this that he met with Sir Thomas Day, a justice 
of the peace, living at Bristol. They fell into discourse together, and 
riding along, the Golden Farmer informed his new acquaintance that a 
little while before he had narrowly escaped being robbed by a couple of 
highwaymen, but, luckily, his horse having better heels that theirs, he 
had got clear of them. ‘* Truly,” said Sir Thomas, ** that had been very 
hard ; but, nevertheless, as you would have been robbed between sun 
and sun, the county, upon sueing it, would have been obliged to make 
your loss good.” ‘Thus, chatting together, and coming to a convenient 
place, the Golden Farmer shot Sir Thomas's man’s horse under him, 
and compelling him to retire to a distance, presented a pistol to the 
knight's heart, and demanded his money. ‘I thought, sir,” said Sir 
Thomas, ‘‘ that you had been an honest man.” ‘* Your worship is mis- 
taken,” cried the farmer, ‘and if you had any skill in physiogonomy, 
you might have perceived that my countenance is the very picture of 
necessity ; so deliver instantly, for I'm in haste." Sir Thomas, there- 
fore, being constrained to give him the money he had about him, which 
was about £60 in gold and silver, the other humbly thanked his worship, 
and told him, that what he had parted with was not lost, because he had 
been robbed between sun and sun, and could therefore come upon the 
county, 

One Mr. Hart, riding one day over Finchley Common, where the 
Golden Farmer had been for months hunting for prey, was met by the 
highwayman, and saluted with a smart slap with the flat of his drawn 
hanger upon the shoulders, ‘‘A plague on you!” said the farmer ; 
‘how slow you are, to make a man wait upon you all the morning : 
come, deliver what you have, and go to the devil for orders. The 
gentleman began to make excuses, saying he had no money about him ; 
but his incredulous antagonist took the liberty of searching him, and 
finding about him above a hundred guineas he bestowed upon him two 
or three farther slaps on the shoulders, telling him at the same time not 
to give his mind to lying in future. when an honest gentleman required 
a small gratuity from him. Another time, the robber having paid his 
landlord about £80 for rent, the latter, going home with it, was accosted 
by his tenant in disguise, who bidding him stand said, ‘‘ Come, deliver 
what you have ina trice!" The old gentleman, fetching a d sigh, 
told him that he had not above two shillings about him, cried, 
** Have you no conscience?” ‘*Conscience ! don't talk of conscience to 
me!" retorted the robber; ‘I have no more of that dull commodity 
than you have ; therefore, deliver everything you have about you before 
this pistol makes you repent your obstinacy,” The landlerd being thus 
threatened, promptly delivered his money. 

An old grazier at Putney Heath was once a victim to the farmer. 
Having accosted an aged man on the road, the farmer informed him 
that there were some suspicious persons behind them, whom he suspected 
to be highwaymen ; and if that should be the case, he begged that he 
would conceal ten guineas for him, which would be safer with him from 
the meanness of his apparel. He accepted the charge, and said that as 
he himself had fifty guineas bound in the !appet of his shirt, he would 
deposit them along with his own. In a short time, the farmer said, 
“‘It does not appear that any person will run the risk of his neck by 
robbing you to-day ; it will, therefore, be as well that I do so myself.” 
Without any farther preamble, the farmer put himself to the trouble of 
lightening the under-garment of the grazier. 

Squire Broughton, a gentleman of the Middle Temple, was also the 
prey of the Golden Farmer. Happening to meet the lawyer at an inn 
upon the road, the farmer pretended to be on his way to the capital, 
concerning an offence that a neighbouring farmer bad committed against 
him, and inquired if Squire Broughton knew of a good legal adviser. 
Like every other lawyer, Broughton, desirous to secure a client, hinted 
that he himself was about the cleverest limb of the law on earth, and pro- 
ceeded to explain the nature of the Golden Farmer's cause, Having 
spent the night at the inn, they procceded next morning on their journey, 

- when the farmer ad the counsellor, saying, ‘* Pray, sir, what is 
meant by trover and conversion in the law of England?" He replied that 
it signified, in our common law, an action which one man has inst 
another, who, having found any of his goods, refuses to deliver them up 
on demand, and perhaps converts them to his own use. 

The Golden Farmer, being now at a place convenient for his purpose, 
‘« Very well, then, sir," said he, ‘‘should I find any money about you, 
and convert it to my use, it is only actionable, I find.” ‘That is a 
robbery," aid the barrister, ‘‘which requires no less a satisfaction than 
a man’s life.” ‘* A robbery !" replied the Golden Farmer ; ‘‘ why, then, 
I must commit one in my time ;" and presenting his pistol, he instantly 
demanded his money or his life. Surprised at his client’s rough be- 
haviour, the lawyer urged that such conduct was both contrary to law 
and to conscience. His eloquent pleading, however, made no impres- 


sion upon the mind of the , who, putting a pistol to his breast, 
com} the lawyer to deliver his money, amounting to £40 andagold 
watch, 


One day, accosting a tinker upon the road, whom he knew to have 
£7 or £8 upon him, he said, ‘‘ Well, brother tinker, you seem to be very 
decent, for your life is a continual pilgrimage, and in humility you go 
almost footed, making necessity a virtue.” ‘‘ Aye, master,” replied 
the tinker, necessity compels when the devil drives, and had you no 
more than I, you would do the same. _I would have you to know that I 
take a great deal of pains for a livelihood.’ The farmer replied, ‘I 
know that you are such an enemy to idleness, that, rather than want 
work, you will make three holes in mending one." ‘* That may be,” 
said the honest tinker, ‘‘but I begin to wish that there were a greater 
distance between us, as I do neither love your conversation nor appear- 
ance." ‘Nor shall it be without cause!" exclaimed the highwayman ; 
“therefore open your wallet, and deliver the money that is there.” 
Here, their dialogue being about to close, the tinker entreated that he 
would not rob him, as he was above a hundred miles from home, but the 
Golden Farmer seized both his wallet and his money, and left the poor 
tinker to renew his journey a sadder man. 

In spite of all his cleverness the Golden Farmer was eventually hanged. 


-_+—— 


WAGSTAFFE AGAIN. 


WacsTArre is incorrigible. Fifty summers have not sufficed to 
tame down his exuberant spirits. Mrs. W., on the other hand, has a 
proper sense of what is due to her, and has a rooted antipathy to being 
“had.” Wagstaffe came home last night ; perpen his head in at the 
door, ‘' Nance,” says he, with a face full of horror and alarm, and 
sinking his voice to a hoarse whisper, ‘‘have you heard anything of a 
double murder and suicide next door?" ‘‘ Gracious merciful powers, 
no! cries Mrs. W., jumping her spectacles into her tea, and knocking 
her bad leg against the chair ; ‘‘not a word." ‘* No more have I,” says 
W. cheerfully, ‘‘ Once more, and got the money!" That is the reason 
of the coldness in the Wagstaffe family circle, 


—e— 


THE PREMIER’S DUCK-POND. 


STAGNATION has been pretty active lately at Hawarden ! ‘‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone seems to have regai' his health and strength.” He has been 
felling trees in the park. The trees not growing fast enough to cope with 
the Gladstonian energy, a day or two back the Premier struck the ‘ile " 
of a new fancy. He turned to and superintended the cleaning out of the 
great duck pond. This operation was not finished ti!l late at night. 


sate 


FERGUSON’S FATE. 


LEITFUL FRAGMENT. 


It was a wild and windy night. 

The scared clouds flitted aftrightedly across the pale face of the trem- 
bling moon. Nota soul was abroad, save those whom dire necessity 
houseless, homeless, hopeless misery—compelled to wander shelterless 
beneath the limitless cerulean—and those who had forgotten their latch- 


Vherefore, then, wandered I‘erguson, the young, and beautiful, and 
noble born, at this lonely hour? 
Wherefore, and oh, why ? 

The pensive policeman, arousing 
himself from his dreary reveries, gazed 
wonderingly into his face. 

‘*Man of mystery !’ said the mourn- 
ful guardian of Waterloo Bridge. 
Once and again hast thou passed me 
within the last three-quarters of an 
hour. Why this restlessness and reck- 
less waste of time? 

The stranger answered but with a 
sickly smile, and once more paced the 
deserte«! bridge. 

Beneath him, the murky river crept 
sluggishly upon its way to the track- 
less ocean—the salt monster who 
swallows up sbips and human souls ; 
from which we get our breakfast 
bloaters in their natural state, as well 
as other fish too numerous to mention. 
To the north lay the desolate Em- 
bankment, shaded from the moon's 
rays by the umbrageous-foliage of its 
stately trees, To the south lay the 
palatial residences of the Road of 
Waterloo, sad and silent, and beyond 
the gentle slumbering Cut. 

Why did he wander thus?—why, 
oh, why? This had been a strangely 
exceptional night ; the Moore and Burgess Minstrels had even performed 
out of London ; and the free list had not been suspended at more than 
six West-end theatres. No wonder the sky was overcast, and the moon 
hid her face in shuddering dread behind a fan of clouds ! 

Ever and anon the restless stranger consulted his watch. ‘' Why 
comes she not?" he muttered betwixt his any clenched teeth. ‘' It is 
nothing new to have to wait an hour ; but two hours and three-quarters 
seems even to me almost an unreasonable length of time. Evidently 
something must detain her—unless, indeed—" 

A sudden thought had struck him, 

He gave a deep wail, indicative of pent-up agony. 

He also tore out a few handfuls of hair, then sat down and reflected 
calmly, ‘‘No, no!" he said, ‘‘it cannot be! She has forgotten, and 
gone to bed instead." 

Scarcely had he given utterance to these words, when the rustle of a 
silk robe behind him caused him to turn quickly round. 

‘*Ferdinand,” she uttered, in a soft and thrilling whisper, distinctl 
audible tothe policeman at either end of the bridge—‘‘ my own, my ped 
my faithful Ferdinand !" i 
passionately on his bosom, while she scratched her delicately 
nose-end against the point of his scarf-pin. 

‘* You have tartied long,” he said, in a tone of mild reproach ; ‘‘ but 
no matter." 

“The button came off my glove when I was starting, and I could not 


Ferdinand. 


Then in another moment she was 


fix my plait; But this is not all. We are discovered. All is at an end. 
The grave—the grave only can shelter us now !" 
He gave a hollow moan. He had expected this. He knew that the 


blow must come. It had. He was prepared. 

‘* I will ask the policeman,” he said, ‘‘to drop this post-card into the 
pier when he goes off duty ; it is to bid farewell to my mother.” 

And he wrote on it these words :—‘'/ have done it. Drag the river 
near the Isle of Dogs." 

“‘That will break gently," he said; ‘‘I should not like the news to 
come to her too suddenly, as she is in delicate health." : 

‘« There is no one in the wide world cares for me,” said his companion, 
in a soft plaintive voice. 

“* Let us die together !" was his only reply. 

For some moments they were silent. ‘Then he approached one of the 
recesses, mounted upon the seat and looked down. 

‘‘ This will be a good place," he said, ‘‘for us to take the fatal leap ; 
are you pre} id 

‘“Dearest," she answered, ‘without you, life is a blank—the world a 
howling wilderness! My whole soul is wrapt up in you! Life, without 
you, would be lingering death !"’ 

He clutched her with hysterical frenzy to his heart. ‘‘I knew it! I 
knew it !" he cried ; ‘‘ we will die together !" : 

Once more ke gazed down into the awful darkness beneath. The faint 
murmur of the night wind through 
the arches seemed like the plain- 
tive sighing of lost souls seeking 
their way to the gates of Paradise. 

‘*T have been told,” he said, 
“that some of those who have 
taken this awful leap have come 
in contact with the buttress be- 
low, and bumped themselves 
dreadfully. Though willing to 
die, I care not to be bumped; 
and to you, a lady, ‘twould be 
even worse. But how to avoid it. 
It is so dark I cannot see ; but an 
idea strikes me.” 

Again hewas silent; the thought 
of a great and noble sacrifice had 
suggested itself to him. 

‘| will go first,” he said. ‘* Lis- 
ten intently; if you hear me bump 
before I splash, you take your 
jump from the parapet three 
yards farther to the right." 

He spoke no more, for his voice 
was choked by emotion. He rose 
erect against the deep blue sky. 
He gazed around him with a wist- 
ful, lingering look, taking his last 
farewell of the world. Something 
within him seemed to light up his 

le face with a sudden gleam of 

rightness awful to look upon. 
The concentrated joy and micery 
of a lifetime glittered for one brief instant in his lustrous eyes. 

Then, without a cry, he slid silently trom the parapet, and in another 
moment the dark waters had closed above his head. 

The moon, bursting from its bondage of clouds, poured down u 
the river as his white face roce again and again, and then he drifted 
away—dead ! * * * * 

‘ Well?" 

‘* Well, what?" 

«But is that all?” 

‘Isn't it enough? Jt was quite enough for him!" 
ie the lady—the one who loved him so—did not she jump after 
m2?” 

‘Bless you, no! On the contrary, she walked off as fast as she could 
in an opposite direction !"* 

“And is that all?" 

‘*Not quite. She has since married happily, and will most likely be 
the mother of a large family !" 


She came. 


—>— 


ZOOLOGY. 
ALEXANDER has been to see a golden eagle from Sutherlandshire, 
presented by Colonel EF. 1), Hunt to the Zoological Gardens, 
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A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 
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' Miss Diana. If Menbe an imperfect species of Ape, what are Women? 
NO DOUBT! Doctor Poggs. Ah, my dear Madam, they are—perfection ! 
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BACHELORHOOD. 
The Four Seasons :—Vinegar—Pepper—Salt—and Mustard. 


“1 po like London!" 


A MISFIT. 
Little Tompkins (excitedly). * 1 say, my dear Fellow, how dothey fit, eh? Will they do?” 
The dear Fellow. ‘Well, 1 should say you—ah—don't look well in Men's Clothes.” 
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f It hes occurred to |. Moses that something might be made out of a Deed of Heroism. 


1. ‘If somethink awful was to happen 
to you, sir," said Iky, ‘‘and I was to 
rescue you, and we was to get up a sub- 
scription ?"’ 
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3. It was a plucky thing of the old man, 
mind you, to take that header off the -m- 
bankment—he who ordinarily objected to 
» water, even infa washandstand basin. 
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e 4. It was jolly unkind, though, of I. 
Moses to be lighting up his cigar at that 
critical moment, instead of looking out. 
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‘What do you say to this style of rough-drying ? 
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Fducated Young Gentleman to Young Gentleman in the Medical Profession. 
You ain't got no time? Why, you stoopid, look here. To be took every three 
hours. Now it's on'y ten minutes’ walk from here, so you've just two hours 
and three quarters and five minutes for a jolly good game o’ buttons. 


5. And when he did dive after his old friend, 
he might as well have looked where he was 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 61 


2. “Su , instead,” said Mr. SLOPER, 
“«somethink awful was to happen to you, and 
1 was to go in for the heroic." ‘* Don’t make 
a hass of yourself, sir,” said Mr. Moses. 


aT 
AN UNEXPECTED BITE FRO 
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6. Besides, if it hadn't been for a boat-hook 
en even that was not as pleasant as it 


STAGE AND SOCIETY. 
Magistrate. And what are you? 
Miss Vavasour Montmorency. Taman actress, your Worship 


COBBLER. 
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8. And after all, somehow, some one must 

oo have overheard a little difference between 
Messrs — M. i for it got oe fiom 

A a got-up thing, and nobody subscrii nothing 
7». Then, what he suffered after the rescue! Talk of Humane Societies, indeed ! whatever, Only to think, too, of the damage 


~ 4) OFFER YOU MY ALL (AWL).” 


Lis PORN 


sustained by AI.Ly's wardrobe. 
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SUCH IS LIFE. 


Smith (the one with the hat). By-the-bye, Jones, where's your brother 
| Tom? Ain't seen him lately. 
| Jones. Tom? Not heard, eh? |ead—buried him yesterday. 
‘Smith. Gar bless my soul! Buried yesterday! W<ll, he had a 
doosid fine day for it. 


A FRAGMENT. 
“6 Crossing the Silver Streak.” Oh, when will the 
‘Fuanel be finished ? 


#. 


ALLY-CAMPANE, 
oo 
FLET HER Porn, of the Hackney Radical !‘ederation (the title of 
this august body should strike 
awe), has asked Mr. | .abou- 
chere to oppose the granting 
of the Princess Beatrice's 
dowry, and Mr. Labouchere 
says he will. Whether or not 
Mr. Labouchere’s opposition 
will have the smallest possible 
weight has yet to be seen. 
Meanwhile, F. I. of the 
Hi. k. F. is calm, cool, and 
collected, and measures w 
wards of 5 feet 2 inches in 
his stockinged feet. 
* 


2 

A stroxc, feeling against 

the game of tootball has 

s sprung up in the United 

: Sttes in consequence of cer- 

: tain mishaps which have lately 

a » occurred at matches. The 

~ following notice has been 

posted up at Harvard College : 

—''The Committee on Ath- 

letics, having become con- 

vinced that the game of 

football as at present played 

by college teams is brutal, 

demoralising to players and to spectators, and extremely dangerous, 

propose to request the faculty to prohibit the game after the close of the 
present season.” oe 
* 


Tue action of the various persons connected with the history of the 
dynamite explosion is funny. Policeman Cole heroically carried the dan- 
gerous with him. The gentlemen and ladies, who were aware of 
the risk, pursued the danger closely, while Constable Cox ran to meet it ; 
so that the historian must place on record the fact that these persons all 
acted most bravely. The cab-horses in Palace Yard became somewhat 
mixed, giving rein to their imagination. After the first explosion people 
crowded into the yard like a swarm of flies, but after the second they 
tailed out forty miles an hour, and left the place to the police. The 
pigeons at the first bang rose en masse and settled on the House of Com- 
mons, whence explosion No. 2 sent them off like true carriers, The result 
of the explosion on A, SLOrER was that he went for several ‘umd/ers, 

e@ 
s 

It is stated that the Postmaster General met with a curious adventure 
at the Post Office the other afternoon. He gained admission by the 
usual entrance, but was then confronted by the policeman on duty, who 
resolutely refused to permit him to advance further, or to retire, until he 
consulted his sergeant. When the latter arrived upon the scene, the 
Postmaster General demanded to see the clerk on duty, Mr, Hill, 
who at once confirmed the identity of his chief. The recent explosions 
had awakened the zeal of the constable on duty. 


Some nights back a Custom House officer entered the Railway Tavern, 
Fenchurch Street, where he saw 
a midshipman, who had a black 
bag. His suspicions were raised ; 
he charged him with having 
some smuggled tobacco. De- 
fendant replied, ‘‘ It is ashame, 
per “e: ee it 6,000 
miles, should be st 
now." The Lord Mayor, i 
whom hesubsequently appeared, 
said :—‘'I am ashamed to see a 
person in Her Majesty's service 
charged with so mean and 
shabby a fraud." The tobacco 
was worth over fifteen shillings. 


« 

THE Dook Snook's friend, the 
Commodore, says that there are 
nearly one ousand buoys 
moored round the coast of I:ng- 
land, and in the channels of its 
chief rivers. Scotland and Ire- 
land, needing them less, have 
under two hundred each. All 
of these buoys. with the exception of a few under local authorities, have 
their own particular names, just the same as our boys on shore, the 
only difference being, that the former have their names painted or fixed 
on them, and in many cases are washed oftener. 


* 

At both Oxford and Cambridge, the Presidents are getting their rough 
material into form for the annual eight-oared race between the repre- 
sentatives of the Universities. The other day a would-be critic observed 
to the pees Billy, that they were ing e ip ey al be 
a is people are employed to write n things they know nothing 
pels The Eights are Twonghit Eto something like condition 
and practice; their ‘‘ training,” properly so called. commenced on Thurs- 
day, the second day of Lent. The University Boat-Race of 1885 will 
be rowed on Saturday, March 28th. 2 


e 

An American missionary has opened a lovers’ bureau at New York, 
and the principles on which the first religious marriage bureau is grounded 
are very simple, and the way to enter the blessed state of matrimony is 
made very easy. Intending candidates pay 20s., write down their indi- 
vidual characteristics on a slip of paper, and the search for a dual soul 
among other descriptive papers begins, To judge from the optimistic 
remarks of the missionary, the neighbourhood of New York is filled with 
dual souls, and it is by no means difficult to find a right Jack for every 
Jill, and sce versa. Should, however, the better half after marriage not 
prove the genuine article, there is no need to be discouraged. ‘' Come 
to us," says the missionary cheerfully, and ‘ we'll get you a divorce.” 
Good man! he ought to be busy. nae 


* 
We hear from America that a ‘‘sneak-thief,” a short time since, walked 
up to the residence of a Mr. Stevens, and, 
taking a key from his pocket, opened the 
street-door. He was got up in splendid 
imitation of Mr. Stevens, even having a news- 
paper sticking out of his pocket in imitation 
of that gentleman. The ncighbours saw him 
going in, and believed Mr. Stevens had re- 
turned to the city. ‘The victim was greatly 
surprised on his return when his selet pone 
insisted that he was at home on that day. 
One of the residents of the neighbourhood 
says the most remarkable thing about the 
thief is his skill in making up in imitation of 
the master of the house. It is believed he 
is an ex-actor or ex-detective. His mode of 
operations would be to obtain a wax im- 
pression of the key-hole during the night, or 
to see what style of key was used on the 
door, and then when he came, if the first 
key would not fit, use one of the others. His 
cool assurance is, it is said, having a terri- 
fying effect on ladies and children in the 
neighbourhood. oe 
* 


Two lives have recently been blasted by a fly's misstep. <A couple 
were married two years ago, and have lived happily until a few days ago, 
A few mornings since a fly fell into the wife's coftee, was pulled out by 
her husband, and accidentally tossed upon her plate. She became 
angry, got her bonnet, and left the house. Her father has since removed 
her effects to her t's home, The separation is final. Never, never 
more will she speak to that brutal wretch. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Tue largest dog in the world is said to be owned by a resident in 
Albany, U.S.A. This monster mastiff measures seven feet from its nose 
to the tip of its tail, and weighs 160 lbs. The cichedest dog in the 
world, according to Miss SLopER, is that old gentleman at the “' Friv.,” 
who carries about the box of sweetmeats. 
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A MEETING of Irishmen ia Glasgow the other evening was rent 
violently asunder by the prevalence 
of two opinions on the subject of 
dynamite outrages, which were 
strongly condemned by John 
O'Leary and others from the plat- 
form, but warmly approved aj - 
ently by a large portion of the 
audience. The report states that 
there were a series of free fights, 
after which ‘‘a motion in favour of 
freedom for Ireland was unani- 
mously carried.” Anda few went 
home to have their 
heads mended. 


Mr. SALA once 
said that a blind 
man might tell the 
different denomina- 
tions of Russian 
notes by using his 
nose to determine 
their value, the rule 
being, the lower the 
value the ‘“‘ louder" 
the smell. A hun- 
dred-rouble note 
will be redolent of 
patchouli, jockey-club, or some equally fashionable perfume, while the 
single-rouble note usually reeks of tallow or coarse tobacco. 

** 


AN extraordinary incident occurred during a cricket match in Australia, 
recently. The striker hit a ball, which entered inside the shirt of the 
batsman at the bowler's end. The bowler, who essayed to catch the 
ball, on perceiving this, laid hold of the batsman, and tried hard to get 
the ball out from its resting place before it touched the ground, and thus 
put out the striker. After a struggle, in which nearly all the players 
took part, the ball was dropped on the ground. The umpire then gave 
the batsman out for handling the ball, but afterwards said this was in- 
correct, and the fielding eleven left the ground for a long drink, the game 
remaining unsettled. 

** 
* 

AT the assizes the other day a man was convicted of stealing gun. 
In passing sentence upon him, the Lord Chief Justice said he found the 
prisoner had suffered two years’ hard labour, and fourteen years’ penal 
servitude, for offences the worst of which was stealing a fowl and some 
apples. These sentences were not passed by any of Her Majesty's judges. 
What were the circumstances of the case, or who were the magistrates 
who passed the sentences, he neither knew nor cared, He would only 
say that he would not share in the responsibility of such sentences, and 
ordered him to be imprisoned with hard labour for six weeks. 

e 
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__S1R JOHN BENNETT informs a contemporary that early the other morn- 
ing the police called at his shop in 
Cheapside with the startling an- 
nouncement that Sir John Bennett 
had suddenly dropped down dead. 
It subsequently turned out that it 
was a certain eant John Ben- 
nett whohadexpired. ALLY thought 
that Sir John’s rosy face and white 
locks were known to every man, 
woman, and child in London, and 
that mistaken identity in his case 
was impossible. Yet behold the 
sergeant is mistaken for the anni- 
hilator of a bloated aristocracy! 
And this is fame 1 


e 

Ir is as well to know betimes 
that the Derby will be run on 
June 3 this year, which is, curiously 
enough, the birthday of Prince 
George of Wales, but, as a general 
impression seems to prevail that 
the great race ought to be run in 
May, it may be as well to observe 
that there is no ‘‘ought"’ in the case, the date being regulated byjthe fixture 
of preceding events. The Derby has been run in June eighteen times. 


* 

__ THE loves of the divine Sarah, and Miss SLopeR's diary, would make 
interesting reading. Quite the latest news in this way is furnished by 
the Paris correspondent of the New York //erald, who appears to have 
waylaid /a grande tragédienne as she was leaving the Porte St. Martin 
Theatre the other night, and questioned her as tothe truth of the rumour 
that she was about to apply for a divorce from M. Damala, Under 
pressure, Sarah answered : —‘‘ The matter is very delicate. I had resolved 
to say nothing about it. As you insist, however, I can tell you that I 
have had an offer of marriage from an Englishman under circumstances 
so strange and romantic as to be almost incredible. No! I really cannot 
tell you his name, I have not made up my mind what answer I shall 
give him. As soon as I have ! will let you know.” 


* 

‘‘I wAs rather annoyed,” says Mr. Toole, ‘‘the last time I was at 
York. I went to church on Sunday, as I invariably do when I can, and 
when I came out I overheard one gentleman say to another, with the 
most surprised and incredulous air, ‘I say, Toole was in church to-day, 
just like any other man.’ I wonder what he expected. Did he think I 
should go into the pulpit in character and make grimaces, tell them a 
funny story, or give them a selection from one of my comic pieces !" 

* 
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_ No sight is more piteous in our great metropolis than the crowd of 
little beggars, rag- 
ged and filthy, that 
eve esi its more 
fashionable F 
and afford Pig 
rible a contrast be- 
tween luxury and 
seeming _ misery, 
Stern economists 
teach that in giving 
alms to these waifs 
we do wrong to 
society, and facts 
are not wanting to 
support the asser- 
tion. At Westmin- 
ster police-court a 
boy, aged 13, anda 
girl, aged 11, were 
placed in the dock 
on a charge of beg- 
ging. ‘The mother 
of the girl was, it 
was proved, a 
woman of decent 
circumstances, and 
yet turned her child 
out in rags to beg. She had but very recently been sent to a month's 
hard labour for the same offence, and her husband, who was charged 
with her, only escaped through a failure of proof that he was cognisant 
of the offence. When called forward she whined out that since her 
imprisonment she had ‘‘ dropped" sending her children out to beg, and 
was about to send the girl to school. 


(Saturday, February 21, 1885 


A CHRONICLE OF OURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CaLenpar vor THE Week JOST ENDED, 
—_—~— 


15th February, 1724-5,—Jonathan Wild was apprehended at 
his house in the Old Bailey on this day. ‘‘ He posse sce Henry 
Fielding, ‘‘a bold heart, a thundering voice, and a steady countenance 
—qualifications that were admirably adapted to facilitate his wonderful 
undertakings.” ‘‘ Permit me to assure you,” said he to a friend, ‘* that, 
although the idea may be somewhat coarse, I had rather stand on the 
summit of a dunghill, than at the bottom of a hillin Paradise ; for did 
not the devil declare, ‘It was better to reign in hell than to be a valet. 
de-chambre in heaven ?'" . 
15th February, 184;.—On this day the water broke into the Land- 
shipping Colliery, Haverfordwest, which was mined beneath the river, 
and destroyed the works. Fifty-eight men and boys were in the pit at 
the time, only eighteen of whom escaped. : 
15th February, 1827.—A female sailor was on this day discovered on 
board the Commerce steam-packet, as she was on the point of starting 
from Dublin. On being brought before the alderman, she said she 
wished to remain a sailor, that she had always done her duty with pro- 
priety, and that she was not roaming about in that disguise for the sake of 
either pleasure or mischief, but simply to do her duty as a mariner. She 
was therefore discharged. _ : 
16th February, 1680,—Burning of the English Opera House, 
now the Lyceum Theatre. Here, in 1802, was first shown Madame 
Tussaud's exhibition of waxwork figures, on her arrival in England from 
France. ‘The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks,” used to meet in some 
rooms in this theatre. Pickles were not allowed till after the third help- 
ing, The ‘‘steaks” had their origin in a convivial gathering, founded 
in 1735 by John Rich, the patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
George Lambert, the scene-painter. 
** Like Eriton’s island lies our steak, 
A sea of gravy bounds it: 
Shalots, confus'dly scattered, make 
‘The rockwork that surrounds it. 
Your isle’s best emblem these behold, 
Remember ancient story ; 
Be like your grandsires, tirst and bold, 
And live and die with glory.” 
16th February. 1837.—Thomas Raikes, Esq., in his journal of this 
date, says :—'‘ No minister was ever the subject of so many caricatures, 
or of so much virulent abuse from the Opposition as Pitt. Even his 
predilection for a bottle of port was imputed to him as an excess. 
of the best of these, called ‘‘ Uncorking old Sherry,” represents Pitt un- 
corking a bottle, and completely inundated with the effervescent contents, 
while the bloated countenance and red nose of Sheridan is apparent in 
the foam. One vulgar paper gave the following character of him in dog- 
Latin :—“* Warcarryonissimus, taxgatherissimus, vinum guzzleando po- 
tentissimus, prettygirlibus indifferentissimus, et filius bitchoe damnatissi- 
mus." 


17th February,'1885.—Shrove Tuesday. The barbarous usage 
of throwing at cocks, tied to a stake, was formerly a common custom on 
this day. A learned foreigner says, ‘‘ The English eat a certain cake on 
Sbrove Tuesday, upon which they immediately run mad, and kill their 


poor cocks. 
ON BEN TYRRELL'S PIES. 


Let Christmas boast her customary treat, 

A mixture strange of suet, currants, meat, 

Where various tastes combine, the greasy and the sweet. 

Let glad Shrove /'nesday bring the pancake thin, 

Or fritter rich, with apples stored within ; 

On Easter Sunday be the pudding seen, 

To which the tansey lends her sober green. 

And when great London hails her annual lord, 

Let quiv’ring custard crown th’ aldermanic board. 

But Ben prepares a more delicious 

Substantial fare. a breakfast for Queen 

What dainty epicure, or greedy glutton, 

Would not prefer his pie, that’s made of mutton? 

Each different country boasts a diffrent taste, 

And owes its fame to pudding and to paste ; 

Squab pie in Cornwail only can they make, 

In Norfolk, dumplings, and in Salop, cake ; 

ut Oxford now from all shall bear the prize, 

Fam'd, as for sausages, for mutton pies. 
‘Ben Tyrrell," was a cook in Oxford, who made mutton pies for the 
University twice a week, and advertised the same in the Oxford Fourna/, 
23rd November, 1758. 

18th February, 1885.—Dies pulveris. ‘* There is a strange 
custom used in many parts of Germany upon Ash Wednesday ; for then 
the young youth get all the maides together, which have practised 
dancing all the year before, and carrying them in a carte or tumbrell 
(which they draw themselves instead of horses), and a minstrell standing 
a-top of it playing all the way, they draw them into some lake or river, 
and there wash them well favouredly.” 
18th February, 1478.—The Duke of Clarence was this day drowned 

in a butt of Malmsey wine in the Tower of I.ondon. ‘The scene of the 
murder is disputed: by some it is said to have been a room in the Bowyer 
Tower, but others maintain that the deed took place in a chamber in the 
Bloody Tower. Certain it is that the only favour granted to him by the 
king, after his condemnation, was the choice of his death ; and he chose 
to be privately immersed in a butt of Malmsey—a whimsical election, 
which, as a great historian observes, implies that he had an extraordinary 
passion for that liquor. He was buried in the Abbey church of Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire. 


19th February, 1841.—The American ship, Governor Fenner, 
which sailed from Liverpool on the 18th for New York, came in con- 
tact, this day, off Holyhead, with the Nottingham steamer, from Dublin 
for Liverpool. The ship struck the steamer amidships. So was 
the force of the collision that the ship's bows were stove in, and in a few 
minutes from the time of the collision she sank, the captain and the mate 
being the only ns out of one hundred and twenty-four souls on 
board who saved their lives. 
19th ogg 1623.—Prince Charles, accompanied by the Duke ef 
Buckingham, this day embarked at Dover, on their romantic voyage 
incognito, to Spain, in order to woo Maria Althea. On this expedition, 
as they through Paris, the Prince of Wales and Buckingham, 
ised in perukes, and attired in dresses which they considered in 
keeping with their travelling names of Tom Smith and John Brown, ob- 
tained a view of the royal ladies of the I‘rench Court. 


20th February, 1856.—The Duchesse de Caumont-Laforce 
was this day murdered in Paris by her groom, who, in a fit of passion at 
her interference, first knocked her down with his fist in the stable-yard, 
and then smothered her beneath a heap of litter. 

2oth February, 1791.—This day was executed at Edinburgh William 
Gadesby, a notorious rogue. He appeared upon the scaffold dressed in 
white, trimmed with black. With his last breath he declared those 
who were executed there two years before for robbing the Dundee Bank, 
were innocent of the crime, and acknowledged his own guilt. The 
sums he stole, according to his own account, did not amount to less 
than £2000, besides what he made by the ruin of unfortunate women. 
He seemed so abandoned as to glory in his crimes. 


2ist February, 1845.—Jane Crosby, who kept a small public 
house at Lamonby, near Penrith, roasted her child, aged seven years 
and a half, on a large fire prepared for the purpose. After scorching 
it in the most shocking manner, this inhuman monster lifted the child off 
the fire and held it on her knee till life was extinct, the little innocent 
gitl faintly asking her elder sister for a drink of water. At the trial this 
wretch = oe a 

21st February 1869.—The Austrian frigate Radetzky blew up this day, 
off Lima, killing about 380 people. - id P * 

aist February, 1853.—John Williams, a native of Boston, United 
States, was this day tried at Edinburgh, for the murder, on the highway, 
of Andrew Mather, toll-keeper. The daughters of the victim found the 
prisoner sleeping beside the body of their murdered father, and under 
the plaid which he had worn when attacked. Williams was found guilty 
and executed at Greenlaw. y 

21st February, 1843.—Robert Elliot, the Gretna Green priest, and 
successor of the famous blacksmith, wrote to the Zimes of this date, 
stating that he had married 4,444 persons from 1811 to 1839, the largest 
number in any one year being 198, and the smallest 42, 


— 
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THE AERIAL NAVIGATOR AND THE GOOSE. 


I SING of Doctor Hugh McCann, 
A very, very learned man, 
Who took a high degree at college. 
In books he found his only treat, 
They were his washing, beer, and meat— 
His frame was stuff'd chokeful of knowledge. 


He wrote some hundred clever 

From first to last all full of facts ; 
Unequall'd he in mathematics, 

He'd all authorities quite pat; 

He studied this, he read up that— 
His leisure spent on hydrostatics. 


He knew the cube of x, y, <; 
Had conic sections in his head ; 
Of crack-jaw words had quite a store full. 
For information he would seek 
In Hebrew, Latin, Dutch, and Greek ; 
His wealth of knowledge was «juite awful. 


He was a funny little man, 
This clever Doctor Hugh McCann : 
In stature rather short and dumpy ; 
His nose a pug was often call'd ; 
His mouth was large, his head was bald, 
And very, very, very bumpy. 


To tell my tale. One famous day 
He ponder'd, as was oft his way, 
How best to benefit the nation, 
And spread his name both far and wide. 
**T have it!" thus the Doctor cried, 
“*T'll try aerial navigation !!" 


** Balloons ?—poob, pooh ! they'll never do ; 
SL ken peroneal 
nd study every learned ‘o i. 
\Tdon't beleve wn tatioga 
Then sat he all the afternoon, 
And read a work on ornithology. 


He read a mass of marv'lous things, 
About the dickey-birdey's wings ; 

Then summon'd he a faithful minion : 
“Rueben,” quoth he, ‘‘say, can I fly?” 
‘Well, sir,” said Rueben, ‘‘ you can try ; 

You see, ‘tis matter of a pinion.” 


The Doctor laugh'’d a hearty roar— 
He'd never heard the joke before 
(Tis often thus with knowledge-scrapers) ; 
Which shows—a matter for surpr! 
A man may be uncommon wise, 
And yet—xot read the comic papers! 1 


Then clever Doctor Hugh 
McCann— 
He really was aclever man; 
This solemn fact there's 
no denying— 
Boo for his own pecu- 


A very Learned Man. 


use, 
Avery fine and noble goose, 
To learn from it the art 
of flying. 


He studied it by night and 


day, 

He studied it in ev'ry way, 

Fearful of smallest detail 

missing ; 

And like a negro slave he 
work'd— 

The goose his close atten- 

: tions shirk'd, 

With flapping wings and shrillest hissing. 


But undeterr'd by goose's jaws, 

He work'd away for Science’ cause, 
Hoping to see his fame grow greater. 

Posterity should know McCann, 

In truth was sch a clever man— 
‘The Great Aerial Navigator." 


He work'd and work'd, and made his wings— 
They really were such funny things, 
raised a laugh 'mongst all beholders ; 
But still, by scoffing undeterr'd, 
He work'd on at them “like a bird,” 
And finished, fix'd them to his shoulders. 


The goose look'd on in blank amaze, 
And wonder'd at its owner's craze 
(See picture—plain the bird's distress is) ; 
While Hugh McCann, in bird-like mood, 
Flapp'd wings, and cock-a-doodle-dooed, 
Rejoicing at his own successes. 


What pleasure is without alloy? 
Alas! short-lived the Doctor's joy, 
The Fates put on his glee a stopper : 
With hopeful shout, devoid of care, 
He tried to soar into the air, 
And—came down suck an awful cropper ! 


He Studied it. 


An Awful Cropper. 


I'm sorry for poor Hugh McCann 
(He really was a clever man, 
A fact which I before have stated) ; 
He cou/dn't use a pair of wings, 
But then—he knew such lots of things — 
His talents shan’t be underrated, 


But really, it was too absurd 
For Aim to try to be a bird 

(Of course there was no harm in trying) ; 
So clever Doctor Hugh McCann 
Allows—although a learned man— 

A goose knows more than he of flying. 


——_>»——_—_- 


A GENERAL FAILING. 


Brown, You knew Jones, that we always thought so wealthy ? 

Smith. Yes, of course, poor fellow ! 

Brown, Well, his doctor tells me that he positively died from want. 

Smith. Impossible! Why, be must have been worth tifty thousand 
pounds ! 

Brown, It's a fact! He assured me that he died from want—of 
breath. 

Brown then dodges Smith's umbrella and rushes away. 


SLOPER IN DIFFICULTIES. 


A RUMOUR, which as everyone knows is not always the same thing as 
absolute facts, was recently circulated that Sloper had been seen in custody 
handcuffed to a policem:n. Even those who did not entirely believe the 
statement were agreed that if true it was a bad job—for the policeman. 


ee 


A SECRET. 

ADJUTANT (to Recruit, Surrey Militia), ‘What is your name?” 

Recrutr (with pure Milesian tivang). ** Vercy de Vere Fitz-Herbert, 
yer honour." 

ADJUVANT, ‘ Nonsense |" 

RECRUIT. ‘That's my name, sor!" 

Adjutant finally accepts it, but with considerable doubt and some little 
curiosity ; and after the period of training he sends for the man, and says, 
‘*Now, my man, | want you to tell me your name." 

“Percy de V——" 

_ ‘Oh, yes, I know all about /4a/,” interrupted the Adjutant, ‘‘ but that 
isn’t your real name, is it, now?" 

‘* No, yer honour, it isn't," replied the man, ‘‘and if you'll swear not 
to revale my secret, I'll tell you what it railly is." 

Adjutant swears with much solemnity, red fire, &c. 

‘My rale name, sor, is Algernon Clarence Vivian Montmorency. Good 
morning, sor. 

—————— 


MEETIN’ ON THE SLY.” 
(1 New Version of an Old Sons.) 


GIN a nursey meet a bobby, 
Meet him on the sly, 
Gin a nursey leave a pabby, 
Need a babby cry! 
Gin a bobby to a babby 
Acts in way unkind, 
Need the nursey stop that bobby— 
Need that Babby mind? 


Gin a nursey smack a babby 
With . strength extreme, 
Gin a nursey pinch a babby, 

Need that babby scream ? 


Gin a bobby shake a babby, 
Need that babby yell ? 

Gin a nursey kiss that bobby, 
Need that babby tell ? 


—_———_ 


A PROTEST. 


CAN it be possible that we are threatened by what I protest is little short 
of a nation.tl calamity? Is there to be actually any real question between 
a good diamond and an imitation one? Paste troubles me not ; crystal, 
however cunningly cut, is to me a matter of comparative indifference; but 
let imitation cease here. Am I to be jostled in Her Majesty's Drawing 
Room by countesses in these new-fangled artificial gems? Am I to run 
the risk of marrying an heiress whose dowry shall consist solely of 
diamonds, absolutely, collectively, and individually artificial? J am in- 
dignant when I think of it. My blood boils, I—— 

* * e * * 

By-the-byc, this sixpenny surprise-packet ruby ring I wear on my 

evenings out isn't as bright as it used to be. Where is the wash-leather? 


— 


AN APPEAL. 


Why, you Londoners, tell mv, do, 

Why is your salary nicknamed ‘screw " ? 
Screws we know may be tight or loose, 

But this is scarcely a valid excuse 

That Jones should frequently turn up ‘‘ tight,” 
And Smith be found ‘on the loose" at night 
On the hard-earned pittance which, wisely spent, 
Would find the victuals and pay the rent. 
Perhaps they would stigmatize ‘‘ wage” as low, 
And as for ‘‘salary,” that they know 

Is a garden herb served up with cheese, 

To which their pay ‘‘ won't run,” if you please. 
But still [| cannot conceive, can you ? 

Why they should call that pay their ‘‘ screw.” 


—_—_ 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


As young Chesterfield was getting into a railway carriage the other 
evening, he turned round to bid a friend farewell. In doing so he hap- 
pened to press the foot of a young lady who was sitting next to the door. 
The damsel, compressing her pretty brow into an awe-inspiring frown, 
ejaculated, ‘You clumsy wretch!" Many men would have looked 
foolish and apologized ; but Chesterfield was equal to the occasion. 
‘“My dear young lady," he exclaimed, ‘‘you should have feet large 
enough to be seen, and then they wouldn't be trodden upon.” Her brow 
relaxed, her eyes sparkled, her lips smiled, and the injury was forgotten. 


—>———_ 


THE HERO. 


‘THE cannons all were silent, the bugle ceased to sound, 

And many a valiant warrior lay lifeless on the ground ; 

For ie had forced an armistice upon the eager foes, 

And all around was quietness, save where the cry arose 

From wounded and from dying, or when the war-horse neighed, 
For man and beast alike had felt the keenness of the blade. 

And now a lonely maiden is searching o'er the plain, 

For she would find her lover—to kiss, if he be slain ; 

To tend his wounds if wounded, to bathe his aching head ; 

And still she weeps, for much she fears he's numbered with the dead. 
For hours she wanders slowly, and looks at every face, 

Till weary, sad, and footsore, she leaves the horrid place. 

But where, oh, where's her hero? For his country has he died? 
And was he foremost in the fight—the bravest on his side ? 

She walked till nearly daybreak, in sad and pensive mood, 
When suddenly the lost one before the maiden stood. 

Joy! joy! he had not perished! Ere was the fight begun, 

"The owner of that gallant form had turned about and run ! 


—e— 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


““Wuy on earth don't you follow my example and fad your calves?” 
asked young Skynniman of Wagley, who was ‘‘ making up” for Charles 
Surface in their joint dressing-room at the ‘Theatre Royal. ‘* Well, you 
see,” said Wagley, slowly, as he stooped to fasten the buckle of his left 
shoe ; ‘‘ that has its drawbacks, too, Some fellows, you see, Skynniman, 
who wear false calves get taken for rea/ ones. ‘Twig?"’ But Skynniman 
would not ‘ see" it. 

— gs 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Bones, of course! 

THE name of the shoemaker is wanted who said all the durc/uvted 
Arabs of London ought to be eathered. (N.B.—Would the above ever 
see the last of ‘em ?) 

EViGRAM ON THE DEATH OF AN UNDERTAKEK.—He whose busi- 
ness it was to measure other people's lengths has now measured his own. 

Srumr Orations.—Dentists’ puff. 

Wuicu is the vainest bird, the peacock or the weathercock ? 

A RuMOURK THAT (QUICKLY SrReEADS.—A peacock’s tail. 

COVERINGS 10k BALD HEADs.—Half-crowns. 

ApRovos DE BOTTEs.—The reason why Bonaparte lost the battle of 
Waterloo. Because he had to contend against odds—a Blucher and a 
Wellington. 

Tue LATEST KIND UF VEKDICT.—'' Decidedly guilty, though with 
some little doubt as to whether he is really the right man.” They 
hanged him, anyhow. 

Lots of farmers smoke their hams. Meerschaums are too much, 
though, for a good many Cockneys. 


ONE WIFE TOO MUOH. 
(By the Author of Two Babies Too Many.” ) 


CHAPTER NII. 
THEY BETUKN, 

To such an extent, indeed, does the conduct of my laudlidy exasper.ite 
me, that knowing, when approaching the house and yet afar off, she is lying 
in wait for me behind a curtain, | feel for all the world as though I were 
making my ¢¢54¢ at 1 ‘Vheatre Royal, with the critics assembled in front, 
and have to take care my toes are properly turned out, and that my 
arms are swinging easily, which 1 am conscious they are not, and I'll be 
hanged if I'can help it. In point of fact, | don’t care how soon the 
week is over and 
we get back to 
town, where possi- 
bly we may be left 
to ourselves and 
not worried quite 
so much, 


s . * . 

Meanwhile, the 
tinal arrangements 
relative to the fur- 
nishing of the semi- 
detached villa 
—Plantagenet 
House, Little Bat- 
tle of Bosworth 
Field Road East, 
U gd Stragglcton, 
Ss. W.—are = 


sing rapidly. The 
girls, acting under 
my instructions (I 
have laid in a couple of dozen post-cards, and drop one into the box 
whenever anything occurs to me), are seeing to the details, and the result, 
if my directions are properly carried out, will be calculated to surprise. 

s * 


s s * * 

Thank goodness the week has actually come to an end, and we leave 
this very day! On asking for my bill, Mrs. Cheshire Cat says, ** You 
do make me laugh, sir." I reply sarcastically, ‘Some people possibly 
see more to laugh at than other people?” ‘* Yes," she says, “if they 
let lodgings. ‘Oh, my! you aveafunny one !" and then she nearly 
goes into hysterics. It is really hardly worth noticing a woman of this 
kind, so I merely tell her I should like the bill at her earliest convenience, 
and as she has taken a seat in my parlour toJbave her laugh out, | put on 
my hat and go for a walk till she has had it. * * e * 

We are packed up, and the bill is paid. 1 must confess that on au- 
diting the same | was almost disappointed at not being able to question 
any of the items, and Mrs. Cheshire receiving payment over the 
odd sixpence in the total with ‘Never mind that, sir! I'm sure it's 
done me several sixpencesworth of good, and that's the truth, He! he! 
hal ha! bal Oh! my poor side!" ete —a/ mauvwam. + ° off 

We are actually off. The fly is here. ‘The Cheshire is on the doorstep 
grinning harder thn ever. And what at? I ask you as calmly as I can, 
“What at?" « e ° . * * . * * 

We have quitted Slocum Vodger. ‘To the best of my belief, the 
greater part of the inhabitants assembled to see us out of town, and ap- 
peared, if anything, much more pleased we are going than they were 
when we arrived, the boy with the cocoanut (the cocoanut still on him, 
as well as I can sec, yet unsold) beaming in the background. 

“Thank goodness that's over," I say, with a sigh of relief, as the train 
starts, ‘* Yes,’ says Mrs. Penny. * * * ° * ° 

In town at last. In the cab. On the way to lpper Straggleton, a 
rising suburb with pretentions ; only up to now rather unfinished and a 
trifle damp. 

\t Upper Straggleton. In the Battle of Bosworth Field Road. In 
front of Plintagenet House. 

“Hullo! there they are! That'shim! ‘That's her! Hooray!" 

A tumultuous welcome awaits us, ‘The Girls are there upon the door- 
step ina row. So are the Twins! Deuce take those Twins. It is not 
holiday-time. What does it mean? ‘What are those?” asks Mrs. 
Penny, indicating the . wopenay division with a forefinger ruthlessly 
pointed thereat. I don’t belicve 1 ever—indeed, on reflection, I am quite 
certain—I never yet have properly explained the Twins’ existence. ‘This 
is, to put it mildly, rather lively. 

The Girls are drawn up in a row to receive us, and the Twins are all 
over the place, going on tumultuously. Mrs, Penny does not appear to 
be too delighted to find the Girls in a row, and is even less pleased by 
the Twins’ demonstration. I hastily explain that the Twins are of no 
consequence, only being nephews, and not in any way attached to the 
establishment ; being rather, if anything, a portion of a Welcoming 
Ceremony that might, under other circumstances, have had a backing-up 
ot arches and flags with appropriate devices, and fire-arms at intervals. 
She says, '* They are very like you.” Asa matter of fact, they do not 
resemble me in the least, and nothing could well annoy me more than 
their presence ; but I hardly see why I should be hunted into a corner, 
as it were, upon the subject. 

As we approach the door the Girls cluster round and clutch at Mrs. 
Penny, who, it seems to me, bobs her head systematically, and passes, 
so to speak, unscathed through the ordeal, whilst the Girls (in a row) 
rub their noses wherc Mrs, Penny's bonnet and feather have caught them 
right and left, and blink and smile tearfully. Meanwhile, however, the 
Twins have been watching their opportunity, and close with Mrs. Penny, 
at whom from a polished hall chair (they don’t mind the polish a bit) 
they take flying leaps and kiss with fury." I say sternly, ‘‘ Boys, behave 
yourselves!" Instead of doing so they charge me impetuously—so that 
half my time I am uncertain whether tan standing on my head or my 
heels —and yell in chorus, ‘‘ Brayvo, Nunky! Gi’ us a shillin’ !" 

“Good boys,” 1 say, feeling as though I should like to smack their 
heads for them, but at the same time conscious of their meaning well, 
though not quite knowing how to express themselves. ‘' Keep quiet for 
a moment. and I—---" Here one Twin butts at me with his head ina 
lower waistcoat button, whilst the other charges me from the rear. 
“Good boys, that'll do !" 

“That's new auntie, ain't it?” they shout in chorus (they're always in 
chorus, it seems to me). ‘Gi’ us a kiss, new auntie.” 

‘Go away, do!’ responds new auntie. 

"Go away. Leave go of your aunt!” I thunder. On which they 
beat a retreat of a yard or two and cheer. 

The Girls, still rubbing their noses, form « tearful little procession to 
the parlour, and 
Bathsheba, the el- 
dest, says, ‘‘ Wel- 
come home!" ‘The 
little parlour is brand 
new and awfully 
prim, and the chairs 
set round the walls 
give it much of the 
appearance of the 
first. class — ladies’ 
waiting-room at a 
small railway station. ° 
The crowd lends it- 
self to this fancy, 
and our carpet bags 
heighten the effect. 
The room, indved, 
is very crowded by 
the three Girls, Mrs. 
Venny, mysclt, and 
the servant, without 
counting the ‘I'wins, 
who jostle each 
other fiercely in the 
doorway. It somebody would only get out of the way! I feelas though 
I should like to take a chair. * . . * * 

We have had tea ind ham and eggs. ‘Ihe Girls decided that this 
would be preferable to dinner after our journey. 1 don't know why 't 
should be, but we have it, ..nd s.ty it is very nice. 

(Loh continued next wees.) 


Sportiveness. 


Want of Respect. 
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ALLY SLOPER'’S HALF-HOLIDAY. (Saturday, February 21, 1885. 
THE TRAGIGCAL TALE OF A TAIL AND A TAILOR. 


De py 


1, ‘There was once an evil-minded Tailor who emigrated to the interior ot South Africa. 2. Where he captured a young monkey 
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‘ 3 And made a waistcoat of the skin. ° 
Sy 4. But the monkey's mamma, who had wit- 
: nessed the transaction ; 


ALAS! TOO TRUE | 
Henry. Doosed if I don't think I'm growing, Laura. 
__Sister Laura. Yes, dear—ugly. : 


iy 


“T reckon this Egyp- 
tian Question's a 
ifficulty.” 


6. And coiling her tail about the neck of the 
unsuspecting snip; 


5. Hit upon a plan of revenge ; 


SALMON TO THE FORE, 
‘‘T'll hook after you!” 


= 
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HOW TO DO IT. 


Urs. Mantaner. What you've got to do, Amelia, is to keep the wlup hand of him, and 
if he jibs, tighten the curl. I soon tamed mine when I took him in hand. . 


See ER 
‘ [Poor Mrs, Mildmay looks ip at the portrait of her Good Gentleman, ’ is | M P E R E N Cc E . 
q and wonders how she is going to begin. “I pled:e my word Strcet Arab, Hev a match, sir? Patent safety, sir—Anti-fat-ality, sir. 
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